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7E have discussed the present condition of the Fisheries Award | salaried commission who shall make * honest )) 
\\ question elsewhere. The opinion of the Government on it is not thorough investigation into the aleoholi 

known at this writing, but Mr. Nordhoff, writing to the Hera from | Tily with reference to the revenue but also to 

Washington. says there is a strong probability that an attempt will morality. Mr. Conkling secured a pla { { 
be made to take the matter out of the hands of the Administration | representative of the traffic. On ‘Tuesday ¢ > 
altogether, or to forestall its action by a clause setting aside the bill to review Dr. Hammond's court-m 

provision of the Treaty of Washington which admits Canadian fish = an American register to Mr. Jd. G. Benne 

and fish-oil free of duty, and directing duties to be hereafter levied | Vessel. On Wednesday, the Gth, the House re t ‘ 


urt Bill, and seemed d 


on those articles without discrimination, in disregard of the Treaty. | Veto of the Lumber (« 
The authority for this is to be found in a decision of Judge Curtis. the folly it had committed. On the same d 

of the Supreme Court, that a treaty with a foreign power is “the | fieations Bill, and on Thursday the Deficiency Approy 1 
supreme law of the land” only in so far as it does not contravene mu- | On Friday there was a fine exposure by Mr. Willits, of Mic! 
nicipal law—that is, that the legislature may make municipal law | 4 scheme ot Southern ante-war mail-contractors to be 

without regard toit, or rather, that the court could not dispute its right | doing the same work —once by the Contederate Gover 

todoso. This plan is, it is said, and with probability, to be produced again by the United States. Mr. Reagan, of Texas, ex-t 


by General Butler. There isa growing school of statesmen in Wash- | States Postmaster, alleged that the Conted 
ington who study treaties and acts solely for the purpose of dis- | payments: but Mr. Willits quickly proved t cont vt the 
covering in them the materials for tricks of various kinds, and whose | rebel archives. Subsequent researches lave fixed th t ol 
principal ambition seems to be to earn for their country the reputa- large number of the present clan ts with t Li the ¢ 
tion of being the Sharper Nation of the modern world. tederate Government satistied. On Satur Mir. Kel 

- intaiasias = to break the foree of Mr. Gartield’s seare] L 1 partite 

Poor M. Delfosse has been interviewed by the Jerald correspon-  COUsisteney a few days befor He suc 

dent about the Fisheries Arbitration, and there is  s« methine pa- fact that when his renomination was in ds Mr. Foster, of | 
thetic in his story. Mr. Blaine’s theory is, that Lord Granville Seve him a letter to use in evidence that Mr. I { 
cunningly, and for purposes of fraud, forced Mr. Fish into leaving | t@ having him returned to Congress. We 
the choice of the foreign arbitrator to Count Beust, with whom in that, to use Mr. Foster's own words, Gov. HI t* sibiclied 
London he arranged the selection of M. Delfosse (** a put-up job”), cents” about the matter. Ou Monday, Mr. 
knowing that the latter would, in order to oblige England. award the | aking an effective speeeh urging the ot 
Canadians a large sum. A few little additions were made by the news in Europe and the reform of the consular { 
papers after the speech was delivered, tending to show that M. Del]- Commerce, pointing out the contradictions the P lent’s exc 
fosse, as soon as he knew the Commission was to sit, threw off al] tien of civil-service reform, and affirming | perfect tit to his 
restraint, and announced before going to Halifax that £5,000,000 was | Cllice. 
the very least he would award, little thinking, doubtless, that the General Garfield made on Wednesday weel tien Ste 
keen eye of the Maine moralist was upon him. The unhappy man amusing exposure of Mr. W. D. Kelley as cler. ios 


now savs, wever, th: ‘never hear ‘fore that ; »})- oa] } } } , 
no ; ho evel that he never heard before ul it anybody had ob very insolent attack of the latter. Kell is been 
jected to him as representing a dependency of Great Britain; that ft { tin] 


se een violent of the silver-men, and one of the strongest 
both Mr. Fish and Sir Edward Thornton had pressed the office on tion of what he calls the “terrick ” 1 a ae Ree 7 : 
. 4 i ilct al s lit rf Lil ‘ Ly Ci a i = ( { ti 
him; that he had accepted it very reluctantly; that they then re- Ho was. however, himself, when chairman of the H is icicles dae 
6 ais, ‘ ‘ he 1iis bis OAL i a: A rh ai _ ‘ ‘ if 
quested Count Beust to appoint him, and that he acted to the best which the bill © calintinadl sin iadsatend tien taal ge 
at il a! as it iw. as SHOWEC T i) > : OS 
of his ability < cided aceordin: is Conscience: ft) ne ; 
f his a ilit) and decided aceording to his eon “6 nee ; wnat the strenuous supporter of the demonetization. and 1 2114 y «bout 
condemnation of persons who have not heard the evidence is not of | j¢ jy whieh he declared that silver could not 4 ly 1 ept in cit 
AL i 1 Cia Licdt SUL uit a | ,/" . i ane pra r= 
much consequence, but that anybody who supposes he will ever) oyjation. This General Gartield brought out 1 tl ughter of 
. , * 7 ULation. 8 vel a wATHeIGA DPOULHL OUL « (1 Lite LL , 
act as arbitrator again is greatly mistaken. This air of innocence ; : Bile. 
will nal save ine wih ths igs oe a ea wae the House. Kelley was also in Is¢4-o a ftleree 5 reagan paper 
I ] , ; “ nen who suspect Him. | inflation, and is now, vet General Gartield showed that in Ise he 
He mus ave vn vy Wi ‘ F > eONSDIN nder whic : sce ; 
| lust rave knov ny they will say, of the conspiracy under which | yoted for a resolution thanking Secretary Met cht wlicy of 
he was appointed. rhe only question now 1s, how much he got for eontraction. and urging hit to pel 1 ! t In replying to 
BILE CAC LAOd, alll Sits Litil it PePSEVeErt i \. , pay bado 


General Garfield he brazenly declares again that he did not know 


the job. We could pick out a nice little committee of the House 
and Senate to investigate him. 


what he was doing when he supported demonet tion, and that 
ee ae So a when he voted for contraction he had not he d from Mr. Ste phen 


The week in Congress has been marked by a variety and liveli- | Caldwell and Mr. H. C. Carey; that as seon as they wrote to him 
ness which the silver agitation had effectually banished. The chief that he was wrong he looked into the matter, found it was too true, 
incident in the Senate has been Mr. Blaine’s attack, on Monday, on and has opposed contraction ever since. He has also made com- 
the Fisheries Award. On Wednesday week the Senate passed a bill munistie speeches in Ohio, il 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue, in lieu of the same = good service in showing him 
amount of the four per cents. authorized by the Act of July 14, 1870, he is really only a specimen 


al Gartield has done 
half fool, half kKnave, 
Congre begins to 





; not more than $100,000,000 of registered coupon bonds bearing the abound with men who, the ian Kelley, have just 
same interest, but in denominations of 825, £50, and $100, and re- as little shame and self-respect. and keep their minds just 
deemable in “ coin” after fifty years, and not taxable. The interest tree of convictions on vVosu et, and are just a aucy and im 


is made payable either in coin or in legal-tender notes at the option | pudent, and as ready te degrade themselves again when they are 


of the Government. On the same day the notorious MeGarrahan — found eut 
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ciently exploded by experience to make it 
pol al mall band of a niable, hopeful, and oOVvel 
ose Chances of seeing concerted attempt 
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| i Keonomist n the notion that England and 
(re ) m™ (I 1 Stat oreven the Latin Union, ean 
ly ( to «lise ] 7 t bandonment of a pol 
j they h dopted or are adopting after mature del ration 
‘| ( eool Geel it eu ‘ t 
Phe MeGQ rahan mining elaim. now nearly twenty vears old. has 
er Thr ' \t at before the Senate Committe 


on Publie Lands the New dria Company, MeGarrahan’s opponent, 


1 denee the el nt’s private correspondence touching the 
‘ eh the mn Wats pushed before Congress. This tends 
to sh mat th ins used to advance his interest were bribery of 
of ts of stock, and the employment of all 
( he persor of politicians high in office, with a 
Vit to securing the intluence of the latter. One of the letters 
t! i te exposure of Judge Black, who is now counsel for 
the New Idi Company and must be mightily amused by it. There 
h been so many revelations of bribery and corruption at Wash 
ington of late vears that this one hardly likely to excite more than 
a’ passing interest The “charges” will all be denied with the 
usual protestations of innocence, and there will be an end of it. If 


the case would serve to fix the attention of the public upon the im- 
portance of some measure for Keeping such elaims out of Congress, 


the seandal would be hardly matter for regret. So far from the 


means used by MeGarrahan to press his elaim being unnatural or 
due to his exeeptional wickedness, they are those which sucgest 
themselves at once to claimants of pertinacity and intelligence who 
have to do with such a bodv as Congress. The moral of it all is 
remit all elai to the courts. If this had been the law, the MeGar- 
I candal would never have been heard of, for his claim was 
lon o rejected by the Supreme Court. But this, instead of dis- 
posing of the claim, only sent the claimant back to Congress. 


ain ill re port d by the Senate Committee on Railroads to etfect 


a final settlement of the matters in dispute between the Government 
Wd the Pacitie roads, provides for a sinking fund for the liquidation 
of their d to co t, in the first place, of the amount due the com- 


panics for transportation up to the 3ist of Mareh, 187%, the sum, if 
it does not reach SL,Q00,000, to be made up by the companies to 
This sum is to be further inereased by semi-annual 


payments by each company of 8500,000, until the vear 1900. Any 


balance re ng due trom either company at that date is then to 
ber led inte fifty equal semi-annual instalments, to be paid by 
the « . hey ture Phe mortgage held by the Govern- 

store nin full foree, and in ease of any default the aet is 
t ome inoperative at its option, and its rights as they now exist 


h include those of alteration, amendment, and repeal) to come 
Inte existenee again Phe act is to take effect on its acceptance by 


‘Central or the Union Pacitice. It appears from Mr. Stan- 


ley M ews’s report accompanying the bill that the principal of the 
by ! to the Pacitie roads is, in round numbers, 855,000,000 : 
and that the total interest up to the maturity of the bonds would be 
SOOO rik t total of 154,000,000. The plan pro- 
nosed 1] e, after the application of the sinking fund to the 
PS51,000.000, provided for by the fiftv semi- 

\I | es in his report all discus- 

(rovernment, urging the view that the 

a ion should be treated on both sides as a pure matter of business. 
1”) Hy it will be seen that the billeoutemplatesan annual payment 
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of $1,000,000 by each road until 1900, and thereatter half that sum 


wnmually till 1950. It is open to the objection that seventy-two 
is a dangerously long time for the Government to wait; but 


how the railroad companies can object to it, it is difficult to see. 


\ curious correspondence has been made publie between Judge 
Dillon, on the one hand, and Mr. J. P. Usher and Mr. A. J. Popple- 
ton, the attorneys respectively of the Kansas Pacifie and the Union 
Pacitic Railroad Companies, on the other. It shows that a suit has 
been brought in the Circuit Court of the United States for the Dis- 
triet of Nebraska by the former company against the latter, under 
the so-called pro-rata clause of the Pacitie Railroad Acts, the Kan- 
sus Company seeking to enforce certain rights which it claims as a 
branch of the Union Pacific Railroad. It shows further that the 


case has been pending ever since January 21, 1875, but that it was 
not brought to a hearing until November 15, 1877, when it was 
argued at Omaha by numerous and learned counsel before Judge 
Dillon and District Judge Dundy. The case was taken under ad- 
visement two months, at the end of which time Judge Dillon wrote 
to Judge Dundy that, inasmuch as his uncle (Sidney Dillon) was 
President of the Union Pacitie Company, he found himself under em- 
barrassment and desired, therefore, to turn it wholly over to Dun- 
dy for decision—the circumstance that Sidney Dillon was_ his 
uncle having dawned upon him only after the issue was joined 
and the argument concluded. Two days later he wrote again to 
Dundy suggesting that, “in view of the vast importance of the 
cause to the immediate parties and to the people of the whole coun- 
trv,” he would suggest the propriety of endeavoring to get Justice 
Miller of the Supreme Court to sit in the case on a rehearing or on 
printed briefs. Later on it appears that Justice Miller consented 
to sit, but that the attorney of the Union Pacitic Company declined 
to accede to that arrangement, and expressed his surprise at Judge 
Dillen’s squeamishness, “in view of the fact that within five years 
past the Union Pacific Company has been a party to more than a 
hundred cases pending in his court, some of them of not less magni- 
tude cither in respect of pecuniary amount or the character of the 
questions involved than this, none of which had he ever declined to 
hear and decide for the reason assigned in this.” Mr. Usher in- 
timates in his part of the correspondence that if he can have neither 
the decision of Judge Dillon nor that of Justice Miller he shall dis- 
miss the cause; and thus an expensive litigation of two years’ stand- 
ing must be commenced de novo, in some court where the presiding 
judge knows who his uncles and aunts are before the trial begins. 


During the seven months from the first day of July last to the 
close of January last the total exports from the United States ex- 
ceeded the imports by $140,522,066, and during the same time the 
exports of specie were $4,912,929 in excess of the specie imports, 
which amounted to $13,829,596. Of the $140,500,000 it is calculated 
that $40,000,000 were applied to the interest account on American 
securities owned in Europe, and that the remaining §$100,000,000 
have been paid with United States bonds and other securities sent 
back here since the threats of repudiation at Washington became 
alarming. Had it not been for this return of securities gold pay- 
ments by the Treasury in 1879 would have been unquestioned. As 
it is, so strongly have commercial influences been in favor of the ac- 
cumulation of gold here that, even with the return of United States 
bonds, bills on London have ruled much below the point which 
takes specie from us, and gold has accumulated until the New York 
banks hold nearly $7,000,000 more of it than the amount of United 
States legal-tender notes in their possession. Since the amended 
Bland Bill beeame a law, however, sterling bills have advanced 
more than half way, from where they started, to the specie-shipping 
point, the advanee of last week having left them at 4.85 for sixty- 
day, and 4.87 for demand drafts ; at 4.29) for the latter gold will be 
exported. United States bonds in London have declined little 
during the week, but, with the exception of one day, have steadily 
ruled enough below the prices current here to make importations 


profitable. ‘The decline in gold to 100} has quickened the return of 
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bonds and made strong the sterling-bill market. Gold has fallen 
wholly because the supply is so large and the demand so small, for 
the practical effects of the Silver Bill have not begun to be telt (and 
eannot be until the specie-shipping point is reached in the sterling- 
bill market), and there is no inclination on the part of speculitors 
to anticipate these effects, inasiruch as the present supply of nearly 
=40,000,000 gold in the market is too heavy to handle. Silver 
during the week raled at 544d. to 544d. in) London. At the close 
the bullion value of the 412)-grain silver dollar was about 91} cents. 

The condition of the Eastern question at this writing seems to 
be this: It has as yet not been quite decided whether there will be 
a Conterence, that is, a mecting of representatives of the Powers for 
the special purpose of consultation, or a Congress, that is, a meeting 
of plenipotentiaries with full power to agree to anything; but it will 
probably be the latter. England demands that the whole treaty of 
San Stefano shall be submitted to the Congress and placed in its 
control, and Austria is inclined to demand the same thing, but has 
not made up her mind, while Germany does not care much about it 
for herself. Russia, on the other hand, at first refused to sub 
mit anything which did not direetly affeet European interests, 
but, it is said, afterwards consented to submit to the Congress th 
question What should be submitted, feeling probably sure of the 
result, Germany being likely to side with her, and Turkey certain to 
do so. Andrassy has got the vote of 60,000,000 florins fer put 
poses of preparation ; but the Hungarians, who dread any addition of 
Slavs, have stipulated that it shall not be used for purposes of an 
nexation. England, at the last hour, has bethought herself of 
taking up Greece as a protégé, and claiming representation for her 
at the Congress, although she has been snubbing her inthe Turkish 
interest during the war. Had she done this fifty or even twenty years 
ago, she might by this time have had a vigorous successor ready to 
take the place of the Sultan in the Levant and hostile to Russia, 
and won a secure place in the affections of the Turkish Christians. 
As it is, the proposal will probably end in nothing except making 
England's failure more conspicuous. 

The impression produced in England and Austria by Prince 
Bismmarck’s speech is evidently anything but cheering. The infer- 
ence drawn from it is that in his opinion, at least, Russia is likely to 
have her own way within the limits preseribed by a fear that if 
Austria and England are not satisfied with the result the trouble 
may speedily recur. The economist, too, which preserves that 
excellent mental balance combined with great shrewdness for 
which Mr. Bagehot made it so remarkable, comments on. the 
quiet good sense with which Bismarck is able to talk of the situ 
ation, owing to his consciousness of German strength. It says: 

‘ Prince Bismarck’s speech in answer to the interpellation respect 
ing affairs in the East is full of unpalatable good sense. The ad- 
vantage of an assured sense of strength is evident in every line of it. 
England, which knows that she is badly prepared for war, and 
Austria, Which knows that differences of race and policy make it 
wmost impossivle for her to declare war, are constantly tempted to 
cild their inaction by boasting. The successes of 1270 have made it 
needless for Germany to assert her ability to carry on a second or 
third campaign, while the unity of her people makes a declaration 
that she will, at a proper but unspecified time, maintain the inter- 
ests and the dignity of the monarchy equally supertinous. Prince 
Bismarek can atford to assign the undisputed usufruet of these 
rhetorical artifices to Lord Beaconsfield and Prince Auersperg, and 
to address himself exclusively to the hard facts of the situation. 
He is the better able to do this, as he is net foreed to account from 








day to day for the movements of a fleet which, like the bird in the 


story, flits from anchorage to anchorage with provoking, because un- 
intelligible, versatility.” 


garia with a fleet begins to dawn on the mind of the British publie, 
and the situation of the Ministry, which seemed promising when t] 

fleet was sent into the Dardanelles, has been rapidly deteriorating 
under the influence of calm reflection. Their position has been ren- 
dered all the more embarrassing by the publication of 2 Memoran- 


ation. 
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Pik PROs ND CONS OF THE FISHERIES AWARD 

\ R. BLAINI deaspeeceh in the Senate in opposition to 
| the 7 ment of the award of the Canadian Fisheries Com- 

‘ t i tatements which, if correct, throw some new 
light on the history of the proceedin He savs that when M. 
Delfosse, the Belgian Minister, was suggested as the umpire before 
the Alabama Commission, Lord Ripon acknowledged at once that 
lie ould probably be objectionable, as the representative of a 
Power strongly under British intluence, and in this view the Ameri- 
ean Commi oners concurred, It was then settled that if the two 
Powers could not agree on a third arbitrator within three months, 
the naming of him was to be left to Count Beust Mr. Blaine now 


1 


Hleges that during these three months, beginning July, 1873, Mr. 
Fish vainly endeavored to get Sir Edward Thornton to agree with 


him on somebody else than M. Delfosse; that Sir Edward sugyvested 


this gentleman and that Mr. Fish peremptorily refused to accept 
him, and that the three months passed by in fruitless negotia- 
tion, leay r the choice at last in the hands of Count Beust, the 


tn 
Austrian Minister in London, who named M. Delfosse, in February, 
To this it appears Mr. Fish then assented. Mr. Blaine’s in- 
ference is that Lord Granville was during all this time intriguing 
for the appointment of M. Delfosse, and that he finally carried his 
point by the use “of means of intluencing”’ Count Beust “ which 
were not within the reach ” of the American Government. 

How accurate this story is we are unable to say. Aceuracy in 
‘charges "is not Mr. Blaine’s forte. The facet is, however, that in 


Whatever way M. Delfosse’s appointment was brought about, it was 


made in February, 1877, and was aecepted by Mr. Fish, and was 
known to Congress, which was then sitting, and all the world from 


that time until June of the same year, when the Commission was 
organized and began its work. During these five months no objec- 
tion to M. Delfosse was made by anybody. In fact, any objection 
to him which may have existed, arising out of irregularity in the 
mode of his appointment or out of presumed personal unfitness, 
was waived in the most solemn and public manner by the appear- 
ance of the United States by agent and counsel before the Commis- 
sion and the prosecution of the arbitration for six months. The in- 
ference from this is unavoidable, that had the Commission made a 
small award or awarded nothing, the unfitness of M. Delfosse would 
never have been heard of from our side. Comment on this is need 
less among honorable men. That M. Delfosse proved to be but ill- 
equipped for weighing evidence in a complicated case we pointed 
out inan article two weeks ago. This might have been suspected 
long before the Commission met; but if suspected it only rendered 
double care necessary in the selection of the American arbitrator. 
He ought to have been the strongest man we could find. The Cana- 
dians on their side furnished such a man. Was Mr. Kellogg the 
best we could do?) ‘The truth is that Mr. Blaine and others who 
ure interested in the matter could not employ their time better than 
in publishing ** the secret history ” of Mr. Kellogg’s appointment. 
How did ke get the place?) Whose “man” was he?) Was there 
any good ground for supposing that he was qualified for the 
work?) These are interesting questions, because we make bold to 
aflirm that it was his inability to match the British Commissioner 
in acting on M. Delfosse’s mind that brought about the decision 
which we are all deploring, and which some of us are bent on disre- 
earding. 
The other arguments used thus far in favor of the non-payment 
in the first place, 
hat 81,000,000 js the utmost we ought to pay, or will pay; but if 


of the award are somewhat curious. It is said, 


t 
‘ 
this is true, the question submitted to the arbitrators ought to have 
been what sum,if any sum at all, not exceeding one million, we 


should pay the Canadians. It is also said that we are not bound 
by the decision because it was not unanimous, a majority decision 
not having been expressly provided for in the Treaty. Mr. Blaine 
cited one or two English liw-books to show that under the English 
common law, where a majority decision 1s not expressly provided 


for, either of the litigants mav refuse to submit to the award if it is 
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not unanimous. But the practice under statute in, we believe, nearly 
every State in the Union is to make the majority decision sutlicient, 
Which points to the conclusion that the failure to provide expressly 
for a majority decision in this case was an oversight. So also does 
the choice of a foreign umpire. If M. Delfosse was not to have a 
casting vote, What was the use of him? Why not have left the 
British and American representatives to agree without him, if they 
have to agree in any case. If a private disputant concurred in the 
submission of his case to such a tribunal as this, and when the 
judgment went against him called for unanimity, would he not 
have considerable difficulty in getting anybody to go into an arbi- 
tration with himagain? In faet, if this unanimity point is pressed, 
will it not give the whole arrangement the air of a premeditated 
failure, for will it not amount to our saving that we never agreed 
to pay unless Mr. Kellogg consented and fixed the amount?) In 
fact, it is a fair deduction from the position that we ought in the 
beginning to have proposed to leave the whole matter to an Amer- 
ican of our own selection, with instructions to award bo mere 
than a million, if any thing; for this is substantially what some of 
us are now insisting on. At all events, the time to object to the 
constitution of a board of arbitrators, and to scrutinize the terms of 
the case submitted to them, is before the cause is tried. Objec- 
tions afterwards mace by the defeated party, however well founded, 
cannot have much moral weight, and he is lucky if they do not 
make people laugh. 

We gave two weeks ago in detail exeellent reasons for eon- 
sidering the amount of the award exorbitant and not warranted 
by the evidence, and it will clear the ground in the eves of some 
people if we acknowledge fully that the United States need not 
pay a cent if they do not please, that refusal to abide by the 
decision of arbitrators is not unprecedented, and that in these times 
five millions are a large sum. We may, too, freely express our fear 
that the Canadians will never get any money, so that our discus- 
sion of the matter may, as far as the present case is concerned, ap- 
pear somewhat unpractical or useless. But then, in discussing any 
pending case, even if the result be already sure, one’s chances of a 
hearing are apt to be good, and this award, if it has no other ef- 
fect, may help to set the better portion of the American people think- 
ing a little more seriously about the influence on the national repu- 
tation and national morality which the conduct of Congress in the 
interpretation of national obligations is exciting and likely to excite. 
As soon as the war was over and the attention of politicians was turned 
to these obligations in their most serious form—the public debt—an 
attempt was made, and powerfully supported, to construe the national 
bonds in the spirit of a sharp lawyer contending for an unserupu- 
lous client. In the Alabama controversy we claimed compensation 
from Great Britain for certain specific injuries to the property of 
certain specified persons, proved the damage, and got the money, 
and all this with as much definiteness and solemnity and publicity 
as it was possible to put into a litigation. As soon as we were 
paid, however, we turned around and denied that some of these 
very persons had suffered any loss or were entitled to any re- 
dress, and kept what we had received on their account in the 
national Treasury, where it now is; and we have defended the 
performance by quibbles which have shocked the civilized world, 
and which our own representative at the arbitration considers 
dishonest. We have during the last five years borrowed some 
hundreds of millions of dollars in gold coin, and solemnly pro- 
mised through all the proper sources to repay it, principal and 
interest, in gold coin; which, however, has not prevented us from 
passing an act, with loud cheers, declaring both one and the other 
payable in depreciated silver coin, and great multitudes ef our 
people have been led to think this is all right because it is legal. 
Other cases, too, have occurred, and are so well known that 
we need not enumerate them, in which we have exacted it- 
demnity from foreign powers for wrongs done to our own citi- 
zens, and then coolly refused to pay it over to our clients, so 
that a claim for indemnity by the United States now excites 
a by no means complimentary smile in diplomatie circles, and 
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: the American name is becoming more and more associated in tender for unlimited amount. it pa 
foreign eyes with tricky and shady and somewhat brazen trans- | laws of trade. which are independent of and ove r( 
actions. cress, and whieh no bowing to the popular 4 oO 
What we fear now is that the failure of this Canadian arbitration | line” ean stay or permanently obstruct 
will deepen this disrepute, owing largely to the way in which the All this will appear the plainer if we consider fo t | 
award will be repudiated. The way an honorable man might meet — little of the problem which this silver agitation pr 


such an occurrence would be by a strong protest against the | in the hands of the Government, or within ! 
amount, based on the evidence, and an earnest request for a re- | The Secretary of the Treasury ean coin either two milli 
hearing, and perhaps this is the course the Government may take. | a month or tour. We ean by “wheeling * doubt 

jut it is hard to see how an absolute refusal to pay on the ground | coin four, whieh he would pro} 


‘ ‘ 
that the decision was not unanimous, or that we did not expect to) case, and he can probably by | 
pay so much, can result in anything but disgrace, and in the utter sury balances slightly hasten or retard the « 
and final discredit of the “ principle of arbitration,” to the strength | hands. in case the price of silver bullion re of ® 
of which we at one time flattered ourselves that the settlement of but this is all. If the Bland Bill had } 
the Alabama controversy would contribute much. All questions of | would have been perfectly helpless from. the « | ~ 
national liability, created by the acts of the nation’s properly con- | amendments have given him a kind of brake w 
stituted representatives, are to the people questions of the compara- | keep his hold on the movement. for my 
tive valve of the national reputation and of money. A nation can- | time he will have lost all eontrel of it. Uh 
not be compelled to pay anything, and its decisions, therefore, in | through the laws of trade, which h 
such matters are expressions of its highest morality and of its best | ernment the world has ever seen on all « 
aspirations. If what it most of all desires is to get money by hook | him and beat Congress, and ** the Mississippi \ 
or by crook, and to keep what it gets, its course is easy enough, body else. No legislation, or popular } ‘ 
and much money can from time to time be made in thi Wa quiescenee, will ever make any commodity p 
The opportunities of cheating which are offered to a government | than its worth. or seeure low erest on | ( 
are very numerous and easy. If, on the other hand, it most of the eredit of a poor pay. Phese things 
all desires to play a worthy part in human society, to strengthen the people, congresses and parl | 
spirit of self-restraint and self-sacrifice on which all civilization is | the Silver Bill is objectionabl 
based, and to help to raise the moral plane on which its own peo- In the next place. we would ( 
ple and all peoples live; if it has the noble ambition to win the |) to what has already been accomplishe 
respect of mankind, not simply as a physical power, but as a moral ed mischief. The eonversion of the s 
being, there is no doubt it wil! have every now and then to sub- per cent. has been stopped, ent \ 
mit to some pecuniary loss. It will have to part with money that it) country of about 817,000,000, If this was 
would be pleasant to keep, and to surrender advantages to which | be worth dwelling on. The count: 
every smart lawyer would declare that it is fairly entitled, and to | Joss ef this amount per annum, to s cha 
give up every now and then the peddler’s luxury of getting thi eurreney. But the thing whieh t ] Loft wl 
best of a bargain. is the consequence, is very import It ( 
lost our credit as a nation —tor the United s 
, vo into the markets and borrow 
‘WHEELING INTO LINE” ON THE SILVER QUESTION. et ; ie ae pet de ; 
In the money market as % I ( . 7} Ver! \\ hese rele 
GOOD many newspapers of prominence which have strenuously from the rank of a f ! ‘ 
£4 opposed the remonetization of silver, have, since the passage of — seven per cent. borrower. Phat is. \ thr 
the act, begun to make a parade of acquiescence in the decision of | class e muposed of Great Britain, Ger _F 1] 
the majority, and call for a fall and fair trial of “the experiment.” | into that composed of Spain, Italy, Greece. A j 
“This,” they say, “is the people’s government, and the peopl the South American States. We are, in ; 
having decided in favor of the double standard and against the  pudiators and defaulters. But it will by ows li 
mono-metallism of Europe, it is the duty of all to submit cheerfully Our obligations have up to t 
and work out the monetary problem on the new basis.” This isan to contract. Whatever the Silver Dill 0 
unfortunate tone to adopt, first, because it is logically absurd, and. debt nor the interest on it has as \ 
secondly, because it Is likely to do mischief both by obseuring thé currency, an | possi lv it | ! 
issues in the lave controversy, and by preventing recourse to proper — silver 1 vy before it is paid 1 wold th 
precautions against the results which all honest opponents of the seeond-class or seven-per-eent. states ] t faulted on 
Silver Bill must still believe to be probable. If they do not still be- eadiusted’ alread) Yes 
ljeve them probable, their opposition to the bifl must have either js not necess: rv to the Il ( er ( , 
been a piece of buffoonery or false pretence. the faithful ob ce the stern 
We did not oppose the Silver Bill simply because we thought it repudiation of ( j 0 rms of tl] 


could not be passed. In fact, the probability that it would be passed contract without t] sent of the ¢ Aq Which oste 
has been very strong for six months. We opposed it because /f passed — tatiously claims this right. and slates CXC] ] if 


iin 


we thought it would sooner or later work mischief, and itis something eredit before withholdine a ¢ f its debts. 1 ul t loses tI 





very like charlatanry for any one who so opposed it to turn round no confidence of lenders. It op ibility of ] 
and say that, since it has passed, the mischief will not ensue. More- through the construction of the contract by one of the parties to it 
over, the main argument against it was that no popular majorities in for his own advantage. without regard to the understanding. wish 
its favor could make it work satisfactorily. If strong popular ap- or expectations of the oth rparty. They will still probably lend to 
proval was all that was needed to make it a beneficial or harmless sueh a pow we presume eve Purkev might still borrow—but 
measure, the opposition to it would have been very foolish: for that they will not lend at low rates of interest, and nobody will lend to 
it had this strong popular approval has long been plain. The prin- it except thi s 

cipal reason for opposing it was that pepular suppe mld not There are two acegravations of the matter in our case. which we 
make it work satisfactorily, that it dealt with an order of facts think are almost without pir ent. One is that the alteration of 


which are only to a very limited degree within the control of legisla- the contract has been accompanied, not by the plea of poverty, 


tion, and that once silver was restored to its old position as al 1° whieh Spain. Turkey, Austria, and Jtaly have been able to offer, but 
i t . 














on of tl hole capitalist and ereditor class as sharpers 
An lo net only do not morally deserve partial payinent, 
but « tal veany payment at all. The other is that we have 
mide publie proc] tien that our Government, though regularly 
organized and aeting within its powers under the Constitution, does 
net bind the nation, and that solemn legislative acts passed after 
much and long consideration, and operating as notice to the moneys 
markets, may possibly be treated by the country as a common fraud 


wl totally repudiated at the polls. The Act of 1873 demonetizing 

Iver appeared to the outside world a solemn waiver of the right to 
Use > 
debt, made on behalf of the United States by its constituted autho- 
rities} and under that waiver and the explanations of it by the 
lawful of the Government, very large sums have been 
borrowed in the expectation and belief that they would be paid 
in gold. The Silver Bill just passed is a formal disavowal of that 
Waiver, a notice to all the world that Congress cannot pledge the 
This could not but have very serious effects on our credit, 
Coming after a great de- 


olficers 


nation. 
even if silver had retained its old value. 
cline in the value of silver, it seems not only the revelation of a 


The Nation. 


Iver in the payment of the principal or interest of the public | 


serious defect in the working of our political machinery, but of | 


deep-seated corruption of publie opinion. 

Let us consider, too, for one moment, what we have to offer to 
the public creditor and to the money markets of the world in 
answer to the suspicions thus exeited—in support of the asser- 
tion, for instance, that the ereditor will suffer no loss after all, since 
silver will be sure to reach the par of gold before he draws his 
money, or in support of the assertion that we have done him no 
moral wrong, but have simply resumed the exercise of a just right. 
It is to be observed here that the Silver Bill is legislation based on 
propheey—that is, not on accomplished facts, but on the opinions of 
a number of persons as to what the facts will be hereafter. Now, 
if an individual debtor were to ask a creditor to accept a depreciated 
security in lieu of one he already held of higher value, on the 
ground that the one last offered would certainly rise, the creditor 
would most assuredly enquire closely into the grounds of this 
opinion ; he would not be satisfied by being told that a great many 
people held it ; he would want to know what kind of people held it. 
We may be sure that the creditors of the United States are prose- 
cuting the very same enquiry, though in a slightly different way. 
They are not in the smallest degree affeeted by hearing that in 
“the Mississippi Valley ” millions of voters think silver will rise. 
They ask whether the best judges of such matters, the Americans 
who have given most attention to the mechanism of exchange—the 
merchants, bankers, and the most eminent economical writers and 
students of finance—think so; for if they do, it will of course be to a 
certain extent an excuse for what appears on the surface a some- 
what high-handed proceeding. But the answer unhappily has to 
be, No; that nobody in Ameriea who has hitherto had any reputa- 
tion for knowledge and judgment in such matters approved of the 
Silver Bill; that, in fact, such persons to a man disapprove of 
it strongly, and that the only reason we have to offer for 
thinking that we are not doing our creditors a great wrong is 
that T. W.,” Mr. Murat Halstead, Mr. Joseph Medill, the versatile 
Mr. Kelley, the wild-eyed Mr. Bland, the dexterous Mr. Jones, and 
a man known as ‘the Tall Sycamore of the Wabash,” and the 
like, have assured us with loud yells that it will all come right in 
the end. As these gentlemen are unknown as authorities in the 
financial world, and as few merchants would probably think of fol- 
lowing their advice in a tive-hundred-dollar venture, their approval 
of one of the greatest changes ever made in the currency of a first- 
class power naturally does not count for much. Nor is our credi- 
tors’ confidence likely to be strengthened by hearing that the bill 
passed with little or no debate in Congress. 

As regards the morality of the matter, lenders will not ask for our 
authorities. They will judge us, no matter how much we may squirm 
or protest, by that of the civilized world, and under that code the 
nature and obligations of a promise were settled ages ago, and can- 
not be modified now by any count of noses. No “ wheeling into 
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line * can save us from its operation. Legislation cannot change it. 
Legislation may save a thief from jail, but it cannot make theft any- 
thing but theft. So that, unless we are under a strong delusion, the 
very best service those who have opposed the Silver Bill ean render 
to the country is to stick to their opinions and warnings, and exert 
Whatever influence they have in preparing the country for its worst 
effects, by procuring State legislation in aid of the gold) standard 
and basing contracts on it, and strengthening the public and private 
conscience with regard to the obligation of contracts, and the danger 
and disgrace of a shifting standard of value. This is due to the poor 
and ignorant even from those who care nothing about the bond- 
holders or the publie credit. A fluctuating standard is a curse to a 
country, for it converts all trade into gambling, and enables, as no- 
thing else does, the speculator to live off the poor. It will never be 
time to ‘wheel into line” until the country has gone back to the 
most stable measure of value, and until the whole people is per- 
meated by a deep and lasting sense of its moral as well as its com- 
mereial importance. 


WASHINGTON TOPICS. 
Wasuixaton, March 11, 187%, 

BR ITI the friends and the enemies of the Silver Bill in Congress have 

> been surprised at the small effect produced by its passage upon the 
price of silver, the price of gold, the price of greenbacks, the price of 
bonds, the price of anything. The supporters of the bill maintained that 
silver would advance to something near par with gold on the basis of 
16 to l—i.e., to 59d. per ounce. On the contrary, it has fallen from 55d. 
to 544d., and remains sluggish at the latter quotation. The opponents of 
the bill urged that the price of gold, measured by greenbacks, would ad- 
vance ; on the contrary, it has fallen from 102 to 101. The latter circum- 
stance has been hailed by the silver-men with such gusto that one might 
infer that they had no other object in life but to improve the public 
credit, to restore specie payments, and to establish a perpetual equilib- 
rium of the two precious metals. Undoubtedly a considerable number, 
perhaps a majority of them, are gratified that gold has not advanced, 
and that bonds have not fallen. Not so, however, the prime movers and 
engineers of the bill. They are disappointed that the predictions of their 
opponents have not yet come true, and they are already working up new 
measures to make them come true. The first of these is the bill of Con- 
gressman Buckner to abolish national-bank notes and to substitute Goy- 
ernment notes in their stead. ‘* Moderate men” are besought to give 
their support to this measure upon the same grounds that they were invited 
to support the Silver Bill—in order to control the movement and prevent 
‘*the people” from demanding and obtaining something a great deal 
worse, as. for instance, a bill to pay the bonds in greenbacks outright. I 
understand that this is now the great concern of Senator Jones, of Nevada. 
He fears that unless himself and other moderate men issue greenbacks on 


' the basis of population—so many dollars per capita—other and less con- 


' 


servative statesmen will seize the reins of power and issue them on the 
basis of acreage and square-mileage ! 

What course will the Secretary of the Treasury adopt in his execution 
of the silver-dollar law, in conjunction with the other laws on the statute 
book ? He has enough gold on hand, together with his probable receipts 
during the next four months, to pay one year’s interest on the public 
debt, and it may be safely assumed that he will not pay any silver 
for interest until he pays all the interest in silver. Under the 
power which he has to sell bonds for resumption purposes, coupled 
with the provisions of the silver law, he can reduce the greenback 
circulation to $800,000,000, putting out silver dollars in place of the 
notes so retired, within the next four or five months, and this process will 
be greatly facilitated if the House passes the ‘‘long-bond bill” which 
passed the Senate a fewdays ago. This bill makes greenbacks convertible 
into a 4 per cent. 50-year bond—a much more desirable investment than 
the 4 per cents which the Secretary is now selling. Inasmuch as the 
Seeretary is earnestly in favor of specie resumption, I am surprised to 
hear that he is opposed to the passage of this ‘‘long-bond bill,” which 
would seem to put into his hands powers and resources to that end quite 
beyond anything in existing laws. There is now so much law on the 
statute book of one kind and another that the Secretary can do pretty 
much anything he pleases. 

A week ago the pardon of Anderson was confidently looked for, and 
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prominent Southern men say it would have been granted if anv satisfac- 
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tory assurance had been given that the conviet would be removed from 
office as deputy-collector of the port of New Orleans. There was a 
great deal of nervousness at the South lest the prosecutions of the 
bring on a reaction at the North, and this 
apprehension was so strong at one time that the Louisiana authorities 


Returning Board should 
would have been glad to send Wells and Anderson on a triumphal car 
anywhere across the State boundary, or even keep them at home in any 
other capacity than that of high public functionaries. 
tacle 
standing in the places where whatever respect is due to the Federal 


But the spec- 
of these culprits representing the majesty of the nation, and 


authority must be paid, was too much for the leniency of Governor 
Nicholls. Nevertheless, the Southern men say that Wells and Anderson 
would not have been brought to trial at all but for the provocation 
committed by the admission of Kellogg to the United States Senate. 
This, they insist, was the first infraction of the compromise tacitly made 
with the President’s special commissioners last April. , 
Underneath the gossip and wrangling in the matter of the Returning- 
Board trials one hears a rumor, now and then, that the question of the dis- 
puted Presidency is to be reopened ; and however often it may be pointed 
out that there is no place for such a controversy to begin, no pow sto for the 
lever to rest upon which is to pry Mr. Hayes out of his seat, this baleful 
It has never found 
Indeed, 
they would resist any movement of the kind by every means in their 
But latterly it seems to have found lodgment in Republican 
circles. While there is not the remotest chance that Mr. Haves can be 
disturbed during his term of office, the dissatisfaction of the party with 
his methods of administration is so intense that I have no doubt the ma- 
jority of Republicans in both Houses would prefer Tilden to Hayes to- 
day, and would rather see a Democratic victory in 1880 than to have Mr, 
Hayes re-elected if he were a candidate for re-election, 


rumor revives und runs through the whole gamut. 
the smallest encouragement among the Southern Democrats. 


power 


Failure to get 
control of the offices is at the bottom of this dissatisfaction among Con- 
gressmen, but that is not the whole of it. It is not merely because the 
President has broken up an old system of distributing appointments that 
he is held to be the destroyer of the party, but because he has substituted 
nothing in its place. The President’s caprice is considered no better 
moral foundation for the civil service than a Congressman’s caprice, 
The President himself 
the force of this objection as yet, but there are those 


and much less likely to strengthen his party. 
does not see 
in his Cabinet who do see it, and who know that the present estrangement 
between the President and his party cannot last three years longer with- 
out producing some political shock violent enough to dispel the com- 
It is too late for Mr. 
Hayes to go back to the old system of dividing the spoils and assessing 
office-holders for election expenses. Not that the ordinary Congressman 
would refuse to be placated on that basis, but because so many promises 


placency which now envelops the White House. 


have been made to institute a reform ‘ thorough, radical, and complete” 
that flesh and blood could not endure the opprobrium of a surrender now; 
and it would probably be found in the next fall elections that returning 
were more tedious than go o’er. 

Mr. Fernando Wood is courteously obstinate on the subject of his 
tariff bill. 
but his general plan of going into the whole subject and making one job 


Changes of detail he is willing to make on sufficient evidence, 


of it, instead of taking up a few notoriously bad features of the existing 
tariff and amending them, will not be abandoned until the House shall 
have voted it down. I have not seen one member of Congress who thinks 
Mr. Wood's bill can pass either Louse, while most members are coavineed 
that the tariff is ill-adapted to the present condition of the country and 

should be done with it. A respectable portion of the 
woollen manufacturers of New Englund are ready to agree toa reduction 


that something 


of the duty on their fabrics to 25 per cent., provided they can have free 
wool 


This policy has been strongly advocated by Mr. David A. Well 
It will probably be incorporated in the 


together with some other wholesome changes which 


who has been here several days. 
general bill and lost, 
might be carried if presented separately. 
nue during the next fiscal year does not seem to be a matter of & 


The probable short ive of reve- 
neern 
in Congress, and although the President talks about it to his visitors he 
does not esteem it his business sufficiently to bestir himself with the 
Committee of Ways and Means in order to obtain new sources of income. 
Probably the want will be so seriously felt before midsummer that the 
attempt will be made to restore the duties on tea and coffee, but at pre- 


sent everybody seems to be waiting for everybody else to assume that pro- 


digious undertaking, 
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ITALY AND THE NEW POPE. 
Rome, February 21, 1878. 
“ESTERDAY, at half-past one o'clock, the new Pope was proclaimed 
the balcony of Saint 


from Peter's to the few curious peopl 


n the vast square before 
Once more the Italian good sense, that senno Italrano 


of which the nation is as proud as others of heroism o1 


scarcely a hundred in all, who were assembled « 
the church. 
genius, has got the 
better of passion, and once more it was supported by that proverbial 
stella a Italia—t. e., the good luck which abandons thi 


The fanatics desirous of having a pope who might 


prudent as littl 


as the audacious. 
preach a new crusade against the Kingdom of Italy and all other liberal 
states have been beaten, as well as those, more crafty and ambitious, wl 
wished to bring about a conciliation with the modern state in order to 
rule within this state by meansof the opportunities which it offered. It is 
a*man of the middle party who has come out of the shortest Conclave ever 
witnessed, I think ; and Cardinal Peeci, who has for 
this almost neutral attitude in the short fortnight of the sedisva , 
will most likely assume it in a more decided way still as Pope Leo NIL, 

It was Cardinal Peeci, indeed, who pleaded for the Conclave in Rot 
against the zelanti 
wanted to have it out of Italy in order to show the world that the Church 


under Manning, Panebianco, and Falloux, w 


was not free in Rome ; it was Cardinal Peeei who polite! 


protection volunteered by the Catholic ambassadors, thereby manifesti 


clearly his confidence in the promises of safety given by the Italian Gov 
ernment ; it was he, finally, who appealed to the royal gendart 
maintain order in Saint Peter's during the novend/fali. But, on the other 
hand, it was the same Cardinal Pecei who refused the Ning of Italy t! 
seat of honor at the funeral of Pio Nono, unwisely solicited by the Italian 
Ministry ; and although he had his election proclaimed according to tra- 


dition on the square of St. Peter's, he maintained the 
tivity by giving his first blessing to the faithful not from the outward 
baleony of the metropolitan church, but inside the cathedral. It is easy 
to recognize in this the man who entered Perugia in revolt, in 1860, with 
fire and sword in order to subject her to his sovereign the Pope, and who, 
gdom of Italy, reeom- 


Is it to be looked upon 


once the town had been incorporated into the Kir 
mended his flock to respect the new Government. 
asan advantage ora disadvantage for Italy that the ferzo 
Church should thus have won the day ? 

With regard to this question there are three parties among the Italian 


partito In the 


Y 
Liberals as well as among the Clericals. One, certainly not numerous 
patriots, who look at things 
the indolence of 


Thev are convineed that the 


but important, group of sincere, energetic 
from a lofty standpoint, sees the greatest bane of Italy in 
the nation, the low pulse of public life. 
best tonic, as it were, for their country would be open warfare wit 


even the fiercest struggle being preferable to the atony now 


Church, 
it it has the de- 


reigning. 


There is much apparent truth in this view ; | 
fect of leaving out of caleulation the reality of thi 
f f leaving 1 


Italian character, 


which is pretty much the same on this side of thy Tiber and on the other, 


If there is but little * haine vigoureuse “ ir 


1 clergy against the 


1 
Liberal kingdom which has usurped the States of the Church, there is 





still less fanaticism among the Liberals against that Papacy which by its 
visible authority prevents the formation of that invisible moral autho- 
ritv which the Protestant believer carries in his own conscience, Even 


he reverse hav 


a philosophical, 


camps, an arti- 


those few who wish that it should be t 
not a religious, faith. This being the disposition of bot] 


ficial warfare, such as the election of a fanatic would have caused, would 
It would create disorder, difficulties of all sorts, 


but the dormant spirit 


not stir up men’s souls, 


ltalv would not be 


aus political questions 


in inner and outer polities ; 
roused by it, because if that spirit is asleep so far 
are conc rned, it is dead as to religious ones, 

in the 


There exists in the Clerical as well as iberal army a fraction 


L 
which sees the salvation both of the religious and political life of Italy in 
h 


an unreserved reconciliation between state and church. You will remem- 


ber what I told you some months ago about the indiscretions of that 


enfant terrible of Jesuitism, P. Curci. I do not doubt that he has nume- 
rous adherents, not only among the lay believers, but also among the low 
The candidate of 


the party appears not even to have been named in the Conclave yesterday. 


i 


clergy : he seems as yet to have none in the higher. 


As for the Liberals, they generally drea 1 a formal reconciliation which 


would have for its immediate consequence a participation of the Catho- 
who believe in the urgent 


] : } i vent oe . — 
lics in tae poutical elections, Few are thos 


} 
necessity of reforming and reuniting the dissolving Liberal party, even at 


' the risk of a transitory Clerical ministry, and who are convinced that only 
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lt | r las they ( Now s result 
| Liberal Italians important « igh to risk 
! \ f pow Which they e 1 would not 
the LL l frac is would infallibly unit vain in pre- 
i ¢ L one ul ib re than a match fe 
ext ! | ties |} id I b tf in ve graavs ¢ mpe- 
th f which irricd the da ding to tl 
vhel mijority of the Italians, whether Catholies o 
Leo NITE. will continue to protest on pay igainst tl 
ef King Humbert and his Government in Rome, and in faet 
ill] eonfliet, as Pio Nono did before him Now, this is pre- 
thing peace-loving Italy wished for, There will be neither a 
about the “to be or not to be” of kingdom or Papacy, nor 


1] rule ¢n the kingdom, Catholies or Liberals. Things will 


while exactly as they now are, and if religious and political 
lower than they are now, why, the nation is barely conscious 
(he better ones among patriots and priests—t!l sc Who pursue a 
al end fortheir nation—will once more learn by experience that 
like sculptors or architects, have to work with the materials 
in hand, and attempt no higher plans than they can carry out 
feeling that the immense majority of Italians on both sides 
lution which made it so certain that at the Palazzo 

lit y of the Interior) people were able to say already before 
i had mbled that Cardinal Peeci would be clected : and 
certitude which ereated the strange indifference to Pio Nono’s 
the election of a new Pope, so striking to foreiyners unae- 
with Italy. 71 e few pr pl | h ve spoken of who desired 
1 warfare between church and state or a conciliation which 
been the signal for another struggle within the state for 

in it, are an é/fe of highly cultivated minds and noble 
the mass of the nation knew perfectly that there was 

f conflict, and they were determined on both sides to 
hest to avoid it. Ilere it was that they showed their 
hrewd supported by eir habitual good luck. The good 
a ies thof Pius IN t the death of Victor Emmanuel, 
party shaquid have been in power. Old General Lamarmora, 

t without a certain drv humor, when he was asked in 1866 
l command, di: ** Take Cialdini: he would have the advan- 
¢ no Cialdini at his side.” It is in this sense that | consider 

ce of the Left in office as a piece of good fortune, The Signori 
nd Crispi had been so long passionate republicans and preto- 
ey used, even after having rallied to the monarchy, to speak 
this institution as of anecessary but transitory evil, that may- 

I in the Opposition during these two months, they 

reat Tt of illic ul Ss Tt in r thems ly Ss ministers 
they outdid in loyalty all that the most ardent royalists ever 
fraid of losing their places, or at any rate of put- 

| tion both with regard to domestic 

y, in ul outbreak at the Conclave, they 

prud rnd inspect, and did more to tranquillize the 
Coll the Mod s would ever have been able to do, 
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They even prorogued Parliament, which has not yet assembled since the 
ng’s accession, in order that no indiscreet Hotspur should ask awkward 
questions about the Conclaye—a measure which they would never have 
pardoned a moderate government for taking had they themselves still 
pened to belong to the Opposition, 
This was a most fortunate circumstance; but there is, besides, merit in 
1 Cas Nobody who judges this nation by the standard we are wont to 
Good and 
ualities, rapid intelligence and absence of general ideas, sponta- 


apply to northern and Protestant nations can be just toward it. 
bad ‘ 


neousness and calculation, lie so mixed up and melted together, as it were, 


| 
i 


in the Italian nature, that it is impossible to separate them ; they are 
quick and impulsive, and naive and selfish, like children ; but they are 
No doubt 
It that that man had 
risked his crown and his family’s future for and with them ; they saw in 


children who are heirs to an old, accumulated civilization. 


they were deeply moved at the king’s death ; they fe 


him the author of their national independence, which for years had been 
| still is uppermost in their thoughts ; he represented in their eyes the 
unity of their country, visible and embodied, and he reminded them 
moreover of the poetical spring-time of their national life. No wonder that 
they mourned him, and nothing could be more voluntary, more spontaneous 
than this electric shock of sympathy felt throughout the nation ; a move- 
ment more intense and more general than any I ever witnessed, excepting 
the one which prompted France in 1870 to take up arms against Ger- 
many. Still, at the same time, the Italians know how to take advan- 
tage of their own enthusiasm, and with that rapidity of tacit understand- 
ing which is so characteristic of them, and which made them the cleverest 


1 


conspirators in the world, they converted their sentimental outbreak 


into a new pleébiscite, far more imposing, more natural, more univer- 
sal than any of those official ones by which, eighteen years ago, the Italian 
So it was at the death of Pius IX. No doubt 
The Pope had not shown himself for the last seven 
years, and was nearly forgotten even by those who had chanced to see 
him before 1870. The last echo of 1847 and of his liberalism and patriot- 
ism had long ago expired ; few people had anything to win or to lose by 


monarchy was founded. 


they were indifferent. 


his death ; all were convinced that the Papal institution, deprived of all 
temporal power, was stronger than the man who chanced to be at the head 
of it, and consequently that the new pope would make but little change. 
Still, they willingly and wittingly, but without any formal agreement, 
exaggerated their indifference, in order that all should go off smoothly 
and no pretext be given for any disturbance. They all wanted to keep in 


Italy that Papaey which is an Italian glory, and lends, even in its decay, 
Consequently, it was important that 
the Holy College should feel itself free, and that Europe should witness 
this 


vanis 


a certain splendor to the country. 


ibsolute freedom. So the legend of the captivity of the church 


hes, while the legend of the vitality of the Italian monarchy is ac- 
quiring new life. All foreign cardinals and ambassadors must needs con- 
fess to the world that the election of a pope was never less influenced or 
threatened than since the Italians have been the guards of the Vatican ; 
and this is a new title to the gratitude of Europe which Italy has ae- 
quired, silently, by doing nothing, but which no eloquence would have 
brought about so completely. Just so, four weeks ago, was the silent but 
none the less eloquent plebiscite I spoke of a moment ago—a spectacle 
calculated to strike the foreign princes and ambassadors with the popr- 
larity of the Italian dynasty. It elicited as a consequence a new recog- 
nition of the kingdom from the Powers—a recognition infinitely more 
spontaneous and more valuable than the one wrung from them sixteen 
years ago. And never, it seems, was the Kingdom of Italy more formally 
sanctioned both by the opinion and the governments of Europe than just 
now. 

So the extraordinary political genius of this nation is continually re- 
pairing the faults committed by their administrative incapacity, just as 
the Frencn daily make good by their administrative genius the bad results 
of their political inability. The finances of Italy are far from being in 
order ; her schools, and railways, and roads, and canals leave much to be 
wished ; her poor-laws and her charitable foundations are greatly in the 
rear of the times ; her army and navy are certainly far from being as effi- 
cient as they ought to be; her justice is in a deplorable state, and her 
commerce, her industry, her agriculture develop very slowly ; but politi- 
cally the whole nation shows itself capable of acting like one very able 
statesman, who achieves great things by cleverly profiting by circum- 
stances, turning every chance to account, knowing how to make himself 
appear stronger than he is, and conquering finally a position in the world 
and a security at home which to the closer observer hardly seem justified 


by reality. 


a RN TIMES: 








Correspondence. 


THE COMMITTER ON THE CONDUCT OF TITE W 


To tue Eprror oF Tue Nation: 





s: ‘*He naturally took his place as ¢ 


were real and ‘nvaluable.” The Committee on the Conduct of the War 
was one thing, its method of working was another thing, and both were 


as bad as they well could be. The committee was often directed by t] 


most violent and ill-balanced of its members, and especially by its chair- 


man. Its policy was simpl 


», and consisted in summoning subaltern offi- 





cers, and not only inviting but even inciting them to ¢ se th supe- 
riors behind their backs. The testimony taken after the chief batth 

often » continuous mass of such mutinous talk as ought to have cashiered 
the witnesses. Nothing more ves the manly « ion to duty 
among the officers of the Army of the Potomac than fact that n of 





<pense of t] 
1 : } 
t keen judgment on 
fie question { 
in ti iteratut 
ke or more eXas- 
perating for the perversity of its conclusions, than the report on t] 
Mine,” or battle of Petersburg. To say that the performances of 1 
lea ing spi it of that committee were “invaluable” is to mal a state- 
ment in opposition to the opinion of eve ( r wi resp { 
x rvie i 


We take it that in no civil war would the legislative body remain 
passive spectator of military events, and its interference could 
rdiy fail to be attended with abuse A political general lil 


MeClellan implied a Congressional chairman like Wade; and when 
we said that the latter’s services were real and invaluable, we had 
inimind the absolute necessity to the country of such a conduct of 


the war as should be neither half-hearted nor pro-slavery.—Ep 


THE WOOL TARIFF OF 1867. 
To tue Eprror or Tut Nation 
Sin: A brief history of the conception of the extraordinary tari 


1867 on wool and woollens will assist in understanding the introduction 
of a similar arrangement into the pres 
ties of great astuteness, representing the worstel and carpet interests, 
conceived a scheme by which great fortunes would be realized in thos 
branches. It was necessary to secure the co-operation of the great wo 


¢ 


and woollen interests, constituting at that time nine-tenths probably of 


the woollen manufacturing and the entire wool-growing interests of thi 


eonntry. ‘The scheme assumed that the worsted (or combing) and carpet- 


Wor ls, classed as Nos. 2 and 3. were not grown in this coun ry, and that 
they might be imported at a low or revenue duty without injury to the 
wool-growers, who were induced by unprecedentedly high, unequal, and 
nearly prohibitory duties on clothing-wool to favor the scheme, whil 

clothing woollen manufacturers, being persuaded that duties correspond- 
ingly high on woollens (or twice the rate imposed during the infaney 
of our manufactures) would protect their interests, also favored it. "The 


1 


carpet and combing parties said to the wool-growers, Give us our wools 


at a low duty, and we will aid you in fixing your own rates on wools of 


} } } 


your class ; the clothing manufacturers will adopt this plan if they can 
have correspondingly high duties on woollens. This bargain was struc! 
incorporated into the tariff of 1867, and now makes its appearance again 
in a somewhat modified form in the Schedule L of Mr. Wood's bil]. This 
scheme was favored by the very abnormal values then prevailing, wl 
were nearly twice what they are at present. The manufacturers w 


largely in debt to the commission merchants, their mills 1 


and they were overdrawn on their goods. These interests were very 
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! il educated, but at one time 
prey Uni tyof Yilvania. Of course [sha 
n Y espectfully 

Saran B, Wustt 
| M 
Cuestvut Hint, Purnapetenra, March 3, 1878 
7 V ) j a / 
Dean Mapam: As LT think myself bound to correct some of tl ta 
! l ' r letter the NMafion, published Feb, 21, and all 
t ! Pr that rean be reached only through the columns of the 

\ [1 uy veur candor and sense of justice to forward the fol- 
low ! rk he edi with the request that he will publish them 
mith i ‘ 

In t i t }) e, you observe that ** the preli minary « xamination ” 
(f in men is but little below the standard of a complet duea- 
tion at the Uni ty of Pennsylvania, carrying the candidate in some 
directi Ss fur as the junior Class, in others as far as the senior.” Let 
us how far this statement can be sustained by the facts, examining in 
detail what is said in regard to certain branches. As to the Greek, you 
write that ‘the Greek course consists of four books of Xenophon’s * Ana- 
has incl t] sf book of the * Iliad,’ which is more advanced than the 
Greek required at the University of Pennsylvania, and about equal to 
What is taken at an elective study in the senior year.” Now, four books 
of the ‘Anabasis’ and thr of the * Hiad’ are required for admission to 
ou i Le nd constitute the usual work at boys’ schools ; so no 
further com t i CSSary Let us, however, suppose that a young 
woman | taken Greek as an eleetiv study (it is not required of her), 
and hats | 1 the preliminary examination, We heres that the require- 
ments f \ ed examination are the seventh book of Herodotus, 
or Goodwin & Allen’s * Greek Reader,’ from p. 11 to the end, and the 
second and ¢/ f books of the ‘Iliad.’ So far, therefore, from the pre- 
liminary examination being ** about equal to what is taken as an elective 
tudy in the senior year,” the preliminary and advanced examinations 
together are ¢ nly be youd the re quirements for admission to the Sre shman 
class by one book ef Ieredotus, or its equivalent in the ‘Reader.’ It is 
necdless to add that the freshman soon makes up for this difference, and 
there is no occasion to refer to the work done in this * branch” during 
the sophomore, junior, and senior years, 

I have next to notice what you say of the Latin course, which, like the 
Greek, is elective in the examinations for women, and required, of course, 
at our University. ** The female candidates for the Harvard preliminary 


examinations last June passed a thorough exercise in Latin grammar, 
translated from Latin into English and vice versd, and were questioned on 


Virgil (* “Aeneid” ), 


rapuy. ihe 


Phwdrus, Justin and Cornelius Nepos, Roman history, 
here alluded 
he too dificult for any of the upper (or even intermediate) 
chool, and the circulars of the 
it these papers deal * principally with common forms and 


and geog vrammar and translation exercises 


to 
forms in a good 


would not 
local committees state 


exp essly 


average constructions.” The applicants for admission to the freshman 
class have a grammar examination of course, and one in ancient and 
modern geography. They are alsoexamined on three books of Cwsar, six 
of the *.Eneid,’ four of Cicero’s Orations, and the first book of Horace’s 
Od Set this against the very easy selections from Phrdrus and Corne- 
lius Nepos, and ¢Aree books of the * Auneid,’ which is the work demanded 
of the young women. Although it was the pre/iminary examination that 


was weighed against the supposed requirements of eraduate of our 
sophomore Class, our University can easily afford to throw into the 
balance the advanced Latin course for women, which consists of books 
fourth, fifth, and sixth of the * Afneid,’ the ‘Cato Major’ and ‘ Laelius’ of 
Cicero, the first, second, and third books of Horace’s Odes, and the 
twenty-ser mad of Livy. Thus the school-boy on the threshold of our 
freshman class is, in Virgil, exactly even with the graduate of both the 
Harvard examinations for women, has done as much in Cicero, and one 
book out of the three in Horace, leaving a balance of two books of 
Ilorace’s Odes, and one of Livy, on the side of the advanced young 
woman 

Now, if it is unfair to omit the preliminary examination for women 
from a discussion of the subject, what is to be said of the omission of the 


entrance examination at the University, which, at any rate in Greek and 
Latin, not only far exceeds in scope the corresponding one for women, 
but falls very little short of their advanced examination ? 

Again, the point at which studies become elective at our University 


ght into notice, while the following significant facts 


is very carefully brou 


N 
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are by no means made clear to a person depending upon your article for 


nformation :* namely, that the preliminary examination is (see cireular 
of local committee) distinctly pre-collegiate. no Greek or Latin being re- 
quired ; and that the advanced examination is not intended to be taken 
as a Whole, but the candidate may present herself in any one of the five 


sections, and is entitled to a certificate if she passes that one satisfactorily. 


Supposing languages to be the section chosen, she may offer any two of 
the following : English, French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. Thus 
we find that no Greek or Latin is required at all, both being elective. 
English is also elective in the advanced examination. The mention of 
the latter study reminds me to notice your statement that the Harvard 


examinations necessitate “a thorough and philosophical knowledge of 
religious and se- 
ar, While the English required of the junior class is only Green’s * Iis- 
tory of the English People. Looking eagerly published data 
of these examinationsto find whence girls of eighteen are to obtain an 
amount of knowledge that would make Niebuhr and Gibbon hang their 
ied heads, 


Ww hile 


history, ancient and modern, European and American, 


cul 


into the 


diminis} I find Freeman’s ‘Outlines’ recommended for general 


history, candidates may make use of any manuals they please for 
English American history. This is for the preliminary examination, 
and it may be observed, in passing, that Freeman’s is the text- 
book of For the advanced examination there is a 
choice (supposing history to be the subject 
of Continental from 
England and America to the end of the 
An excellent course of reading is sugges 
but the Harvard 
pect it to produce the miraculous results above 
well 


for that class as (we must bear 


and 
‘Outlines’ 
our freshman class. 
or one of the subjects chosen) 
1517 to 1648 and the 
eighteenth century. 


between the history Europe 
history of 
ted in connection with both ex- 


aiming niners themselves certainly do not ex- 
stated. 
as Green’s history, and history this 


also is in the 


trons, 


exa 


Our junior class 


*Student’s Gibbon’ as 


has the 


year is elective in mind) it 
advanced examination for women. 
A simple re 
ment that chemistry is a 
of our University.” 
years, 
Iam aware of Harvard's reputation as first of American colleges, and 


ference to the University Catalogue disposes of the state- 
**study not forming part of the academic course 


It is required both the sophomore and junior 


have no desire to detract from it ; and I have felt much interest in these 
examinations for women, and in every effort to give girls the same ad- 


but I cannot allow the University of Pennsylvania to 
the level of 


vantages as boys; 


be represented to the readers of the Nation as below a good 


school, without protesting against such a derogatory estimate of its 
merits and claiming a recognition of its position as # college. 
Evizapetu C. Rarston, 
[Mrs. Wister informs us also, in reply to Provost Stillé, that the 


catalogue he refers to in his late letter to the Nation only appeared 
shortly before Christmas, and the one she used was that of Ik 
We have also received contradictions of his statements from other 
quarters, and subjoin one of them, but we can give no more space 
to the controversy.—Eb. NATION.] 


76-7. 


To tue Epiror or Tue Nation : 

Sir: It is iaiebinel that the Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania should demur to Mrs, Wister’s estimate of the relative standing of 
the Department of Arts in that institution and the Academical Depart- 
ment of Harvard University. Although the question at issue involves 
something more than courses of study set forth in catalogues, the provost 
appeals to the catalogues, and these amply sustain Mrs. Wister. Accord- 
ing to the method of examination known as ‘ Course I.” (Harvard Cata- 
logue, 1877-78), the Harvard freshman must study, before entering, all 
that is required to enter the freshman class in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, with the single exception of one book of the Odes of Horace, 
and, in addition, the following authors and subjects, which the latter does 
not require and for which it demands no equivalent, viz.: Caesar, Book IV. ; 
Sallust, Catiline ; Ovid, 4,000 lines ; Cicero, four orations and the ‘Cato 
Major’; the ‘ Eclogues’ of Virgil ; Herodotus, Book VII. ; logarithms ; 
quadratic equations in algebra, plane geometry, history of Greece, his- 
tory of Rome, physical geography, physical science, and either French 
or German. A comparison of the two catalogues further shows that the 
work of the freshman year at Harvard largely exceeds that of any two years 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In Greek, for example, the Harvard 


* [My article for the Nation was written for refutation, not for information ; for that 
W.) 


/ one must go to the Penn Monthly.—S. B 
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freshmen have the Orations of Lysias, Plato’s * Apology’ and ‘ Crito,’a play 
of Euripides, five books of thi * Odyssey,’ together with translation and 
composition at sight, Goodwin’s *Moods and Tenses,’ and selections fror 


1 n 
Grote’s * History of Greece.” To offset this the Univ: rsity of Pem syl- 
vania requires a small portion of Xenophon’s * Hellenica,’ the * Clouds’ of 
Aristophanes, and Arnold’s ‘Greek Prose Composition’! It would be 
idle to continue this comparison, which, after all, shows the work of the 
least advanced portion of the Harvard freshman class, and takes no ae- 
count of the more difficult work of the advanced sections or of the nume- 
rous elective courses in this department. If we turn to the departments 
And then 
the Harvard freshmen are required to study chemistry, physics, and Ger- 


of Latin and mathematics, we find a still greater difference 


man, Which are not included among the studies of the freshman year in 
the University of Pennsylvania. If, therefore, the question is to be set- 
tled by the catalogues, it is evident that the Harvard student begins his 
college life having at least two years the start of one who is fitted to enter 
the University of Pennsylvania, and that he gains another year before he 
becomes a sophomore, Other considerations present themselves, but I 
forbear, my only object being to confirm Mrs. Wister’s statement by 
showing that the University of Pennsylvania requires a less amount of 
work for the degree of Bachelor of Arts than is covered by the Harvard 
eurriculum before the close of the freshman year. 


R. IL. Cuase, 
CnestNutT Hiti, Purape puta, March 9, 1878 


Notes. 

mr CLARKE & CO, have in press ‘ Legal Maxims,’ by James 

\ Appleton Morgan. The same house have issued, for the second 
time, a Bibliotheca Americana, or priced catalogue of their valuable stock 
of books and pamphlets relating to America. It numbers nearly seven 
thousand titles, classified chiefly under geographical headings, and has a 
permanent value as a book of reference. Mr, Clarke's catalogues enjoy 
the same distinction of superiority in this country that Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch’s do in England.——J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press *The 
American Episcopate,’ by the Rev. Herman Griswold Batterson ; and a 
new revised and enlarged edition of Hamersly’s ‘ Records of Living OMi- 
cers of the U.S. Navy.’-——G. P. Putnam's Sons announce a transla- 
tion, by Caroline Tilton, of Edmondo de Amicis’s ‘ Constantinople’; a 
new edition of Tuckerman’s ‘ Greeks of To-day’; the first volume (1607 


1765) of a ‘Ilistory of American Literature,’ by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler ; 
and ‘The Bible: What is it ?’ by the Rev. J. T. Sunderland.—wWe find 


in the English papers two announcements of forthcoming publications on 
the late George Cruikshank: one, an autobiography, expressly illustrated 
by himself, and edited by his widow, who had been assisting him before 
his death in the preparation of the book ; the other, a biography by 
Blanchard Jerrold.—tThe ‘ Historical Collections of the Essex Institute’ 
(Salem, Mass.), for July, 1877, contains a photographic facsimile of an 
old Ms. plan of the Merrimac River, up to that lake whose name 
is a terror to the White-Mountain tourist not a ‘natural speller.” 
Mr. John Gardner, who plotted it, showed a liberal mind in writing 
Wenepesoce and Winipisocke Pond, and Wenepisocke River. His 
**Carasaga Mountain” is our Kearsarge. Macmillan & Co. brou 
out just on the eve of the Turkish collapse a volume which may now 





1 
r} 
I 


t 
Sit 


have lost some of its interest, but must always have a high value as 
contemporary history. We refer to the ‘War Corr spondence of the 
Daily News,’ being the letters of Messrs. Archibald Forbes, J. A. Mac- 
Gahan, and others, with a connecting narrative to the fall of Kars. This 
correspondence Was incomparably the best of any from the seat of war, 
and it has been fitly honored in being thus collected and edited and 
handsomely printed. Another compilation of a different sort issues from 
Mr. Henry James, Jr.’s, ‘French Poets and Novelists.’ 
All these essays appeared originally on this side of the Atlantic. chiefly in 
the Galary and Atlantic. Some of them, like those having Turgeneff for 


the same hous« 


their subject, and that on the Thédtre Frangais, are strictly beyend the 
scope of the title, but they all exhibit Mr. James's peculiar gift of dis- 
crimination in the same direction, and will be read with as much profit as 


pleasure, and with all the ease of an open page and fair type. The § 


tifying announcement is made that the widow of the late Joseph Harri- 


} 


son, of Philadelphia, who by advances on the precious collection « 
Indian paintings, etc., of the late George Catlin, became the owner of it, 
intends to present it to the nation. Elias Magnus Fries, Nestor of 


Botanists, professor in his earlier years at Lund, and then for more than 


ation. 


forty years a most worthy occupant of the chair of Linnwus at Upsal, 


died on the 8th of February last, in the eighty-fourth vear of his Ile 


survived for a month and two days t one hundredt nniversary of the 


death of Linnaus, and possibly took some part 


—Messrs, A. L. Bancroft & Co., of San Franciseo, have undertaken a 
publication of some interest to the legal professior ‘hey pro} to 
bring out a series of volumes of selected 1 ports (seventy-fiv 
taining all cases of any general value and authority decided in t 
ral State courts down to the year 1869 (at w date another a ; 
known us the American Reports, begins). ‘I tated 
when it is deemed advisable, and the selection anda 1 
by Mr. John Proffat, the author of a * Treatise on Jury ‘I * "The work 
of the first volume, which lies before us, is well done, lw w! 
is completed, the series will be valuable to lawy rsa { [ el 
pedia of American cases. Professional opinion is, w 
opposed to the ever-increasing flood of reports | ! 
tinually multiplying State courts ; but the objection is: 
lication of official reports, of which courts encourage t} 
volunteer efforts of the present kind, which nol lv is } | OUV, 
and which eannot be cited in court as authorities. — It ~ now | 
absolutely impossible for any but very well-to-do lawyers 
plete professional libraries (the number of volumes of officia 
which Kent complained of in 1889, when it was only 589, snow sw 
to 2,000), and a well-prepared selection of « s, lik it pr \ 


Messrs. A. L. Bancroft & Co., will, we think, prove al 
profession at large. The series is to be finished in six y 


—We have received from Mr. Henry Stevens, of London, a pv of 


his elegantly printed * Bibles in the Caxton Exhil n, 1877," of 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong are the Ame in publishes | i 
separate reprint of Class C, Printed Bibles, ft t t 

with numerous additions and alterations in t st 

revision), and containing, besides the original introdu noon the history 
of printing as illustrated by the printed Bible, twentv-f r pages of what 
our indefatigable bibliographer calls ** The Flavour.” s tart perform- 
ance is a minute rejoinder to some ill-natured and nformed criticism 
by the Saturday Review of the coll n of | < at the Ex 

their arrangement, and Mr. Stevens's part in cataloguing them. T 
nothing so unusual in the tone of this criticism as to mak 

that the Safurday was animated by British antipathy to t work of a 
foreigner : but Mr. Stevens has, in his « nt fas} . not only pa- 
raded his American citizenship on the title-page, but has d till more 
to shock his censor by the use of such expressior s, ‘* Unless, 
therefore, I can manage to davenport-brothers myself from these 
mortal coils of theirs,” and ‘Lest our Scholastikos may attempt 
to shield himself at the expense of confessing that he had savoyed this 
whole account of the ‘Great Bible’ from a item] ! s : 
ete Ilis aceount of the it B is tl st ry of 
Mr. Stevens's labors on the e cue, f } s al ya ha dia. 





covery to fix the place of publication of Coverdale’s Bible, finished 


October 4, 1535 (the first complete Bible in the Englis! ie), the 
undertaker and possible translator of it, and oth: reumstances which 
may lead to still more definite information hereafter. Tl s in the 
original Dutch a passage from Simeon Ruytinek’s f Ey el yon 
Meteren, in the latter's * Nederlandtsche Historie * ( 1.. 1614), which 
states that Emanuel’s father Jacob empld¥ed at sown cost e jheleert 


Student, met namen Miles Couerdal, to edit an imprint of the English 


Bible at Antwerp. Owing to the protection afforded English binders by 


special statute, the work had to be exported to England in sheets and 
there bound. The entire edition was bought by J s Nicolson, of 
Southwark. This is but a sample of the interest which attaches to Mr. 
Stevens's bibliographical notes. The book did not need ** the flavor” to 
make it palatable to the large class who can n r learn too much about 
the ongin of the art of printing, or who have a kindred taste for the 
study of the preservation and propagation of the Scriptures in all times, 
tongues, and countries. 

—-Mr. Hoar’s bill for the distribution of public documents to libraries 


is a very excellent one: but it is one thing to pass a bill of this kind and 


another to have it enforced. rhe law, f rexampie, provides that Sper i- 
mens of all ** patterns” struck at the Mint—/.e., coins struck from dies 
different from those in use as patterns for proposed new issues—should be 


presented to the various numismatic societies ; but the Mint officials have 
always refused to execute it. The patterns, for example, of this year 


were all distributed amongst members of Congress and friends of Mint 
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| ' tit hor example, numerous pattern dollars struck 

| n IS69 1 IN74 have e then turned up and passed into the 

is of collectors, none of which appear in the Government collection o1 

distributed in a lawful manner to numismatie societics, while 

favored individuals collected at a triflin xpense sets which sold ai large 

' 0 i hundred dollars api have been paid for some of these 

} terious | ‘ We notice ina | italogue a medal described as a 

' y which will no doubt bring a lL price. The dies for it were made 

in two years at the Government Mint, by the Mint workmen, with 

t Mint mac e, but none of the medals are in the Government collee- 

tion (or were hort time ag nd none have appeared in the Mint sale- 

| or for distribution to nua atic societic All this seems to show 

that laws for the distribution of Government favors are one thing and 
their enforcement quite another, 

The North American Review for March-April contains for its most 

id article a paper by President Eliot on English and American uni- 


rsities, and for its most sensational what would be called in journalistie 


circles” a ** Hell” article, by several eminent divines, one of them being 
Catl Dr. Noah Porter opens and closes the discussion, and has of 

‘ e forensically a great advantage, but the Catholie disputant, on the 
whole, comes out of the symposium best, for he does not attempt to 
the matter, but settles all doubts by pointing out the fact that the 
Church has always maintained the existence of Hell. Dr. Porter and Dr. 


be ws rather evade the qu stion, which we take to be whether there is 
somewhere in which the wicked are eternally punished for their 
That 


that the idea of a just God involves the idea of the punishment of those 


physical tortures, the consequences of sin are eternal, or 


who violate his commands—all this, it seems to us, is beside the point. 
‘To discuss the matter in this way is very much like disposing of the ques- 


What we 


is whether there is in existence somewhere 


a personal devil by pointing to the existence of evil. 
to know in the one case 
upernatural being, filled with hatred towards the whole human race, 
who oeeasionally enters a bodily appearance, with hoofs, horns, and tail; 
and in the other, whether there isa burning and bottomless pit some- 
where, filled with brimstone, in which we shall burn eternally if we do 
wrong. It is « the discussion in the North 
that this belief has lost its hold on the Protestant church, and 
that there is substituted for it a vague expectation that sin will be fol- 
Mr. Frothingham 
and with some violence of language. He 
satisfied with demolishing [eli, but makes an assault 


upon the Christian religion as well, 


vident from American and 


} 
Cis 


‘where 
lowed by some punishment of an indefinite kind. 
the 
not 


takes part in 


‘ 
fr 


symposium, 
course is 
There is no use, we suppose, in de- 
publie discussions on fundamental points of creed, but we can- 
not see An eternal life of 
bliss for the good may be as eatily demolished by rational arguments as 
the belief in Hell; the only difference between the two is that the former 
is a pleasant, the latter an unpleasant belief. General Garfield contributes 


pree ating 


what good end the y serve at the present day. 


an article on the army, mainly made up of letters hitherto unpublished 
of Ge Ilancock. We 


too professional to be interesting. 


neral Sherman and General fear, however, that 


letters What the people 
nt, unless we are mistaken, just now is not to hear from persons 


Peetu 


“are 


ly qualified to speak by training and experience, but from gentle- 
men who boast that they do not care for the opinions of experts. We 
would suggest to the editor of the Review that he should bring out a 
number consisting exclusively of articles of this sort: contributions on 


Religion by Bob” Ingersoll ; on Specie Payments by Springer ; on 
Rights and Duties of Ambassadors by General Schenck; on the 
Higher Education by John Morrissey ; and a symposium on Property 


nd Government by Citizens Justus Schwab, Maddox, and George Francis 


We 


Sherman thinks about the army; we can see 


dit of Sovereign States by Bland and Buckner, 
ire fo bre ir wl 
ch him without any trouble, 


throu 


—Among the contributors to the seventh volume of the ‘ Eneyclo- 


Nation. 
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pedia Britannica’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.), are Dr. Balfour, Rev. 
_ -— ne, Dro Ginsburg (** Eel stes”) W. W. Hanter, Prof. 
ir ae Maxwell (** Diagrams ind ** Diffusion”), John Morley, 
id \. Newton (** Dodo” and * Eagle”), R. G. Poole (** Egypt”), Rev. 
LL. P DD. St nson (** Diving nd ** Dredging”), Rev. A. HI. 
‘ . Prof. R. Smith (** Deealoguc Prof. Sir W. Thomson (** Elas- 
ticity”) A. R. Wallace (** Distribution ”), W. Wallace (** Deseartes”), 
Prof. Ward (** Drama”), and many other writers of note. ‘ Egypt,” 
one of the most comprehensive articles that have as yet appeared in the 
work, would make in ordinary book-form an 8vo volume of about 250 pages. 


In striking contrast to it are many notices referring to ancient history, 
Such are, 
lines), the 
(seven lines), which are entirely out of proportion even to such 


some of which are too brief for the poorest of eyclopwdias. 
for 
Young eT 


instance, ** Diocletian” (twenty-two und ** Dionysius, 


corresponding notices as ‘** Domitian” and ‘ Dionysius, the Elder.” 
** Dido ” 
mentioned in 
rete 


Dolgoruki, Edgar, and Edred, after which the ignoring of such subjects 


contains only six poorly-done lines, though the name is not 
46 ( 


rred to ** Rome.” 


irthage.” 


The Emperor Decius is neither noticed nor 
Among other names entirely omitted are Decazes, 


of American interest as Decatur (the naval officers), De Kalb, Dessalines, 
Denver (though Delaware, Ohio, is noticed), or the Distriet of Columbia 
is less surprising. It must be remembered, however, that the * Britan- 
nica’ lays no claim to anything like completeness as a book of reference, 
and that its pre-eminence among collective works of its kind consists in the 
fulness and solidity of its inforination on a vast number of important 
Ss various dissertations is as little to 


topics. Harmony in the tenor of it 


be looked for as symmetry or completeness. Thus, while Dr. Ginsburg 
Biblical attempt 


to prove that Solomon is not the author of Ecclesiastes would be viewed 


irrees with the critics of the Continent, where ‘* the 


in the same light as adducing facts to demonstrate that the earth 
does not stand still,” Rev. J. L. Porter, in ‘*Dead Sea,” speaks of 


**historical notices ” 
1,000 


referring to his subject which ‘‘ extend back nearly 
and The 
compares not unfavorably with that of the 

notice four misspelled names in the half 
Diebitsch : ‘** Polozk,” ‘ Yorek,” ‘* Newski,” and 
and a large number in the bibliography of ‘* Diction- 
however, extent and 
A general defect of that bibliography, 


years,” meaning the legends of Sodom Gomorrah. 


the 


preceding ones. 


volume 
Yet 


to 


revision of 
we 
column devoted 


** Klecihzewo,” 


ary,” which are, more excusable, considering the 
polyglot character of the article. 
as very often of English catalogues of large collections, is the literal re- 
production, without an explanation, of the foreign names of places of 
Thus the Polish 


which correct 


in sub- 


not 


publication, as found on the title-pages. 
find, besides ** Warschaw,” 
* Warszawa,” the Polish nominative form 
** Warszawie,” the locative form, though the preceding w (in), which con- 


division, we is in any 


language, for Warsaw, and 


ditions the case termination is dropped; in the Bohemian, ‘* Praze,” 
the Cech locative form for Prague, also without the preposition; in the 
Wendish, 
readers will discover the town of Bautzen in Saxony: and in the Hun- 


‘* Budissen,” and **w Budzsinje,” in which but few English 


garian, ‘* Kassan,” which, if correctly printed (Kassin), means /n 
and ‘* Budan,” Buda. In the 
division, the Slovak is erroneously mixed up with the South-Slavie 


Kaschan, which means in Slavonic 


idioms, and the Celtic division is made apparently to embrace the 
Basque, Lithuanian, Lettish, and Prussian, no separate headings inter- 
vening. 


CESNOLA’S RESEARCHES IN CYPRUS.* 

TIIIS most interesting book is not nearly as formidable as it looks. In 

the first place, the narrative proper is not very long, for it ends with 
page 350, and is in large type and thickly interspersed with pictures, even 
the so-called ‘* plates” (which, however, are all woodcuts apparently) 
having their page numeration. ‘Then it is as interesting as the best book 
of travels one recalls ; as interesting as Curzon’s ‘ Levant’ or Lord Duf- 
ferin’s * Yacht Voyage.’ The style is as simple and quiet as the subject- 
matter is interesting. - It is especially delightful to find an explorer re- 
lating what he found and how he found it, without setting up exaggerated 
claims on behalf of his discoveries, General di Cesnola seems to be per- 
fectly aware that neither he nor any of his advisers and informants are 
quite certain as yet about the value and meaning of his discoveries, That 
these are not generally of the best times of art; that there are no painted 

** Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of Researches and 


Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By General Louis Palma di 
Cesnola.’ With Maps and Illustrations, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1878. vo, 


pp. xix.- 456, and about 200 woudcuts 








\ s of the best type, and few { sof G lan perf ness Lil 
Cy is has not given up, and is 1 likely to give up, any evid of 
iV] l n igreat an A ( t i 
iy to state, W He he Has f ind is an exira aaneary : } ag 
ks of art of interest and value in themselves, and of still greater 
value from their association. Works of great antiquity and unknown 


parentage, whicn from partial evidence he calls ** Phoenician,” works un- 
questionably Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and Greco-Roman, all found 
within the few acres explored, and often pell-mell together, form a mu- 
seum of antiquity which years of study only can fully explain. At the 
same time the inscriptions discovered, thoughenot the only ] y to the 
inysterious Cypriote dialect and syllabic characters, have aided in their 
elucidation. Of the great possible value of these inscriptions to history 
and archwology, it is as yet too early to speak, 

The story of research and discovery is mingled with the happiest 
anecdotes of life and manners in Cyprus, and no reader of this volume 
will be in haste to forget the amusing pair of Turks (p. 221) whose objur- 


itions the tap-well-informed giaour overheard and understood, to 





their confusion and his lasting renown ; the description of mule-back 
travelling in chapter iv. ; the account of the lepers at Ni ia, and of 


the curious *' linen-cotton” sect of Christians who name their children 
Joseph and Abraham, and such other names as are common to Islam 
and Christianity. The brief allusions, too, to Cyprus under the Cru- 
saders and the Lusignan kings, and the occasional inention of mediwval 


churches and other remains, lead the curious reader to wish for a 


supplementary volume of reminiscences. There is one thing which we 
regret, namely, that General di Cesnola had not with him a suflicient 
draughtsman. The little views of localities in Cyprus are very poor 
indeed, sometimes almost incomprehensible, and the reader longs to 
know how the hillside of Alambra and the cliffs of Kurium a tually 


looked, and what was the promise held out by the surface of that famous 


eld near Dali, and of that other one where the Golgos tem 





] me 
‘lay con- 
cealed, 


It was Christmas day, 1865, when our anthor landed at Larnaka 


where was fixed his official residence as United States consul. This 
town replaces the ancient Citium, though it does not stand upon exactly 
the same site, and the modern town is as decidedly the chief seaport 
of Cyprus as was the ancient city. Architectural remains are plainly 
visible in fields near Larnaka, and a mound—which General di Cesnola 
thinks covers the remains of a temple—had yielded curious little terra- 
cotta figures, some archaic in style, but some of a good period of Greek 
art. All around this mound are tombs, and in the course of 1866 the 
new consul began to employ his energy and gratify his curiosity by ex- 
plorations among them, finding in them sarcophagi, earthenware vessels, 
alabaster jars, and now and then bronzes and coins. Most of the ob- 
jects found were Greek, and the author is satisfied that these tombs were 
not earlier than of the fourth century before Christ; but some pottery 
was found very archaic in character, and some objects of marble and 
alabaster bearing Phoenician inscriptions. These early and almost acci- 
dental discoveries, though of slight importance in comparison with the 
splendid results of later explorations, are yet characteristic of Cyprus, as 
Cesnola found it. The works of early and later art were found side by 
side, and the successive influence of Pheenician voyagers and of Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and Rome are all strongly marked, as passing each in 
its turn over the universally accessible, fertile and wealthy island. But 
Citium did not long detain our explorer, whose appetite for discovery was 
evidently very sharp almost from the beginning. A summer residence 


and hills where Venus loved to dwell, made easy an extensive exp 
tion of tombs lying near Dali, and forming an immense necropolis of a 
very early period. 

The earthenware jugs, jars, and vases found in these in great num- 
bers showed an endless variety of shape, but the painted decoration upon 
them was not very varied nor very elaborate. As they stand now in the 


Museum of Art in this city, by hundreds, they are evidently not Grecian 
work of any previously known type; and General di Cesnola has not 


been contradicted in calling them Pharnician, and probably cannot be, 
although only one vase among them has a Phoenician inscription. This 
is the pottery of yellowish grey or buff body, entirely unglazed, of medium 
hardness, and decorated chiefly with concentric rings of black, with some 
use of red, and occasionally patterns in chequers, plaids, and zigzags, 
which is chiefly to be found in the Northeast room at the Museum, 
and specimens of which are represented in plate ii. In one of these early 
ombs, with this supposed Pheenician pottery, was found that copper 
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antiquity cannot be certainly claimed 
of a natural and vigorous progress in the cerat irts ( h 
he speaks. Together with these were found ru 
animals, figures of men and wort ind a r 
cession of men, donkeys, and chariots which has | 
lection of toys, but which our author says was certainly not lina 
child’s tomb. Again, in a sugar-loaf-shaped 1 ‘ rh- 
borhood, tombs were opened in which were found bowls and a vase of 
creen-glazed earthenware, of undoubted Egyptian character. Very little 
pottery of positively Egyptian type | been found Cyprus, nor any 
signs of Egyptian burials. T! l rv] ( ind 
customs Was 1 it appea lt g 

Goigos, or Goig was \ is e worship of 
Venus, whose site the Cou Vog l 1 with the wddern 
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\ parallelogram of thirty feet by sixty, once surrounded by walls of sun- 
dried brick or some material not more durable than that, and roofed with 
wood, had contained nearly two hundred statues of stone. These statues 
were of many different styles. As they stand to-day in the Museum gal- 
lery, so and more closely side by side they stood in their original home, 
the Egyptian figures together, then those in the Assyrian taste, and so 
on. Along each wall their rough limestone pedestals were ranged, and 
in the mid space were fifteen double pedestals, each supporting two sta- 
tues, standing back to back. Was this room indeed the ce//a of a temple; 
and have we reason to suppose that in other temples better known to fame 
Was this temple of Assyrian or 


we to believe that successive races of con- 


a similar gathering of statues existed ? 
Pheenician founding : and are 
querors respected it, and added their votive or honorary statues to the 
previous collection ? 
ples of much greater tenacity in matters of religion. 

In 1872, a cemetery near Ormidia, on the south coast, yielded many 
large and rich veses of the type we have called Pheenician; and in an- 
other, near Cape Greco, were found many more Greek glass vessels, 
among them some of the most brilliantly iridescent, and a number of gold 
These seem to have been the latest explorations made _ pre- 
where he spent six months or 


ornaments, 
vious to the consul’s visit to America, 
more arranging, in the galleries of the Museum in New York, his collec- 
tion, which had been bought by Mr. John Taylor Johnston, and which 
was transferred to the Museum afterwards. That collection 
remains to-day nearly as Cesnola arranged it in 1873; the glass has 
been moved to another room, but not differently distributed ; and, of the 
late purchase, only the Kurium temple-treasure has been unboxed, 
and that is displayed by itself in an up-stairs room, apart from the earlier 
collection. 

The scene and circumstances of the Kurium explorations have been 
often and recently described. They are romantic enough to add fresh 
interest even to the precious discoveries themselves. 
down beneath the broken mosaic floor, to a depth of twenty feet beyond 
what former treasure-seekers had reached, must have required a good 
deal of courage and of that sort of instinct which belongs to the born 
explorer ; for what but foundations, pottery, and broken inscriptions 
could have been looked for? The finding of the treasure-vaults of a 
temple, half emptied indeed but still rich in precious things, must 
have been about the last thing in our explorer’s mind. The treasure, 
though not forming in itself a very extensive collection of antique 
jewelry and precious objects, is yet worthy of all the praise that 
has been lavished upon it. Nothing can be imagined more valuable 
in their way than such pieces as the crystal bottle with gold stop- 
per represented on page 325, the necklaces in plates xxii. and xxiii., 
the larger Assyrian engraved cylinders, the fine Greek signet No. 1 of 
plate xxxix., or even the great covered vase engraved in plate xxix. Mr. 
King’s appendix treats well of the engraved gems. The other pieces 
bought by the Museum a year ago cannot be exhibited until more space 


soon 
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| ment. 


| experience of one of the most successful teachers that ever lived. 


is at the disposal of the Museum ; space which can only be obtained, it ap- | 


pears, by the threatened banishment of all the collections to the Central 
Park. When the whole Cesnola collection shall be on view together, will 
the discoverer make, or aid in making, a thorough catalogue ? If so, we 


tion of localities where objects were found, and a complete index. 


St. Clement of Rome. An Appendix containing the newly recovered 
portions. With Introductions, Notes, and Translations. By J. B. Light- 
foot, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, Canon 
of St. Paul’s. (London: Maemillan & Co. 
and a half ago the Epistles of Clement of Rome were first published 
from the Alexandrian MS., now in the British Museum. From the First 
Epistle—which alone is considered genuine—the last leaf, comprising 
about a tenth portion_of the whole, was missing. About two-fifths of the 
Second Epistle, it is now ascertained, were also wanting. Near the close 
of the year 1875 both Epistles were published entire from a manuscript 
which, up to that time, strange to say, had lain unobserved in the library 
of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. A few months later the 
catalogue of the late M. Jules Mohl of Paris revealed the fact that in this 
collection was an ancient Syriac version of both the Epistles. It was 
by the Cambridge University. These have 
awakened the most lively interest among scholars. They led to the pre- 
paration of new editions of Clement by Hilgenfeld, and by Gebhardt 
and Harnack, in Germany. 
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additional volume in the form of an Appendix to his valuable edition 
published in 1869. This new work contains, first, an account of the 
newly-found documents, with critical remarks upon the text of the Con- 
stantinopolitan MS., and the characteristics of the Syriac translation ; 
second, a dissertation upon their contents, especially upon the last 
pages of the First Epistle, which, as belonging to the first century (A.D. 
96 or 97), is of extraordinary interest ; third, the documents themselves 
in Greek, with an elaborate commentary ; and, fourth, Addenda, con- 
sisting mainly of discussions of the text. The volume evinces in every 
part a thorough and conscientious scholarship, and a comprehensive 
knowledge of Christian antiquity. The main points to which Professor 
Lightfoot calls attention in the preliminary essay are as follows : 1. The 
light that is thrown on the secret of Papal domination. The Church of 
Rome, at that early day, gives advice to the Church of Corinth in a tone 
which, with no very great change, might pass, and eventually did pass, 
into a voice of authority. 2. The link of connection which the new 
portion of the Epistle supplies with the earlier history of the Roman 
Church, since the bearers of it must have had a direct knowledge of the 
relations of Peter and Paul, and of events in the latter part of the 
Apostolic age. 3. The personnel of the Epistle, it being probable that 
the bearers of the Epistle, and Clement himself, were of ‘* Cvsar’s house- 
hold.” Dr. Lightfoot thinks that Clement was a man of Jewish paren- 
tage, a freedman, or the son of a freedman, belonging to the household of 
Flavius Clemens, the cousin of Domitian. 4. Interesting references are 
furnished to the persecution of Domitian. 5. The liturgical character of 
a part of the fragment appears to indicate that a fixed though unwritten 
form of prayer was beginning to be used in Christian worship at Rome. 
6. Something is contributed to the history of doctrine. The genuineness 
of a passage quoted by Basil from Clement, relative to the Trinity, which 
has been heretofore doubted, is now established. 7. Light is thrown 
upon the canonical reception of the First Epistle. It was, probably, read 
in Corinth and other churches. Hence it was added, with the Second 
Epistle, which came to be considered genuine, to MSS. of the New Testa- 
Then, in some cases, its place was changed, and it was put along 
with the Apostolic Epistles—as in the Syriac version (the Peschito). 

On the whole, this discovery, though of less importance, of course, than 
the work of Hippolytus (published in 1851), and the Codex Sinaiticus 
(published in 1862), is still one of the most interesting of the additions 
which have been recently made to our knowledge of the ancient church. 





Primer of Pianoforte Playing. By Franklin Taylor. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1878.)—We have often wished that some competent 
person would undertake the task of translating Friedrich Wiceck’s admira- 
ble little book on ‘ Clavier und Gesang,’ a work of immense value to the 
music-teacher and the private student on account of the many sound 
maxims and suggestions scattered through it, the fruits of the life-long 
Frank- 
lin Taylor’s little manual goes some way towards making the want of 
such a translation less felt, although he writes in a simple scientific spirit, 


| while Wieck in his work appears in the character and with the manner 


| of a reformer, and is, therefore, more impressive. 


, ‘it mae a - a | tains in the space of 125 pages a good deal of information not common! 
shall be well indemnified for what we miss in this book—precise indica- | P page , y 


1877.)—About two centuries | 


The ‘ Primer’ con- 


given in instruction books ; and while there are few teachers, even, who 
could not learn something from it, it will be found especially adapted to 
the wants of pupils who do not have access to the best teachers. An ele- 
mentary manual for the raw beginner in music it is not, for it is presumed 
of the pupil ‘‘that he can already play well enough to desire to play 
better.” The first section treats of touch, of each of the two kinds of 
which, the staccato and legato, the author makes three subdivisions, suit- 
able respectively for rapid passages, melody, and accompaniment, and 
the rules which he gives for the attainment of these differences in touch 
are minute and clear. Instructors generally pay too exclusive attention 
to fingering and time, to the neglect of touch, and hence the great num- 
ber of performers who either drum on the piano or touch the keys so su- 
perficially that one might imagine a little bird was hopping about them. 
A full, rich tone which drains the capacity of the piano to the dregs is 
rarely heard. <A loud tone is common enough, but a loud tone is not 
synonymous with a full tone. 

Several columns would be required were we to notice all the important 
points discussed by Mr. Taylor. We must content ourselves instead with 


advising every pianist to get a copy of the primer and read it for himself. 
The last section, on ornaments, cannot fail to be useful, especially to 
Professor Lightfoot has chosen to prepare an | those who are fond of playing the old music written for the harpsichord 
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